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THE SELSFIELD-HASSOCKS ROMAN ROAD. 
By S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. 
IV. 

Having failed to find any really-satisfactory visible evidence 
for a2 Roman road between Selsfield and Mr. Couchman’s 
stretch S. of the Hurst Road, I turned my attention to the 
long raised bank close E. of Selsfield Common, which I noted 
some years back and hoped to return to. On Ist May, 1928, 
Mr. I. D. Margary, my son and I advanced against it with 
spades and picks. An agger 28ft. wide, just west of the old 
windmill-mound and cottage, with a camber of about 18in., 
runs straight N. of NE. for the whole length of the field 
(i.e., some 115-120 yards), with ditches clear on either side 
(Captain Grant’s line runs a few yards E. of it through the 
Mill Cottage). Into the crown of this we dug, with the following 
result. There were 6in. of black sandy topsoil; next, smallish 
sandstones, obviously laid, averaging each a biggish handful. 
This stratum I take to have been the foundation of the road 
surface, the top flints or other stones having been removed. 
Below this was 3-4in. of black sand in which vegetation had 
grown : e.g., there were remains of heather rootsinit. Finally 
below this was undisturbed silver sand ad lib. I infer that a 
sand agger was piled on top of the heather ; on top of the sand, 
sandstones : then probably a binding surface of finer stone, 
Many of the sandstones had been crushed into small pieces by 
the use of the road. Next we turned our attention to and 
dug into the E. ditch. Here we found rft. 8in. of black soil ; 
then hard red sand, hardened probably by the percolation of 
irony water-—a phenomenon I had seen before at Farleigh 
Heath. Below this, the bottom silver sand. I should say 
the original ditches were c. 2ft. 6in. deep. The previous 
existence of a road and ditches along here is proved; there is 
no proof, though there seems to be a strong general presump- 
tion, that it was a Roman Road. This stretch, continuing S., 
has the first cottage E. of it, the next cottage, with white front 
and slate roof, right on it: and it goes on, thoughlessplainly, 
to the Ardingly-Turner’s Hill Road. Its line would cross this 
and enter the other side just N. of a gate, ie., as I have 
presumed for a Roman road, W. of the modern road. 
Continuing N., the line of the road, accompanied by an ancient, 
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more winding and more hollow track, runs through a small 
wood, past the front of Selsfield Place, along its N. drive, right 
of a barn over a small field, and through a hedge by a single 
holly tree. Down the next grass field the line has substance 
again, for the agger and the W. ditch are pretty plain along 
the top of a ridge, and the road becomes a slight hollow where 
the slope begins. It is interrupted by a quarry in a triangular 
wood, just E. of Comberdean Wood. Here I think was a deep 
cutting which probably suggested the quarrying. To the N. 
the indication continues straight a few yards through some 
trees to near a pond. At this point it turns c. 15 degrees E., 
and continues direct down a slope, with W. ditch well marked, 
to the fence of a wood, which it enters a little E. of a heave 
gate. So it continues down to the stream, on either side of 
which is a causeway: a track carries it on uphill to Fen 
House. The change of direction in a deep valley is obviously 
motived by the necessity of using convenient shoulders on 
either side. Beyond this at present I cannot go, but I 
believe Mr. Margary has further piece-meal indication of the 
line N., at Fellbridge and elsewhere. This stretch over rather 
difficult ground seems to me very heartening for the supporters 
of the St. John’s Common Roman Road. 

(See illustration facing p. 101). 
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USSEX STONE IMPLEMENT; AND PRIMITIVE 
ROPE-MAKING. 
By COL. H. F. S. RAMSDEN, C.B.E. 

With reference to the article in the recently issued Vol. lxix 
of the Collections of the Sussex Archeological Society on 
‘‘Some uncommon types of Stone Implements,’’ by Dr. 
Eliot Curwen, F.S.A., I take the opportunity kindly given me 
here, to submit a case within my own knowledge. 

I have an implement, saia to be of Southern English 
Sandstone! which, except that it is circular in plan, seems 
closely similar to the ‘‘ Mace-heads ”’ described by Dr. Curwen. 
My implement weighs about 18fozs; it was found by my 
gardener in IgI0 or IQII, approximately 18 inches below the 
surface of a permanent-pasture field, when making my present 
garden, about 42o0ft. O.D., at Wadhurst, in the old ironworking 
part of NE. Sussex: and it has ever since been in my own 
possession. ‘The stone was, I believe, found alone: but some 


(1) I think my implement shows traces of contained iron-ore, If 
so, this point might be worth consideration, separately. 








To face p.102. 
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years laterI myself found near the same spot, in my garden, on 
the surface of a flower-bed, what I (and others) believe is a 
considerably worn ‘‘ Polisher ’’—made of a dark-green, hard, 
close-grained stone, with veins of a light colour, not I think 
produced locally. (See illustrations). 

My implement in shape roughly resembles two small-sized 
steel playing quoits placed with the flat back to back : it is 
bevelled and smoothed (never, Ithink, polished) toa blunt edge 
all round ; it is a good deal weathered but, except inside the 
central aperture, it shows very little sign of use ; the aperture 
is much worn inside, especially at the centre, and smoothed in 
a way which suggested to me slow friction of the stone against 
a tough but comparatively soft substance ; each orifice of the 
aperture is considerably splayed back laterally, one (probably 
the orifice generally uppermost when in use) more than the 
other, as will be seen in the accompanying section. 


SECTION 
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The dimensions of the implement are as follows : diameter, 
4hin. ; thickness at centre I}in. ; diameter of aperture, 
smallest, 14in. ; largest 2}in. 

Basing my views on the shape of the implement, the nature 
of the stone used, the unbattered condition of its edge, the 
splayed and worn condition of the central aperture, and what 
seem to me the general probabilities of the case, I submit (as 
I have done in substance before, elsewhere) that my implement 
is not the head of a working, and I think not of a ceremonial, 
“Mace”’ or ‘‘Club; ”’ that it probably is nota ‘‘ Loom-weight,”’ 
or a “ Net-sinker,”’ or a weight for a “ Digging-stick ’’—all of 
which have been mentioned: that most likely it is not any 
kind of implement or weapon designed to be used by hand, with 
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a fixed central staff, for cutting or hacking or digging with its 
edge. 

I suggest, as my main proposition, that my implement was 
fashioned for use primarily as a revolving weight, practically a 
fly-wheel ; to provide momentum (the spin being started by 
hand, and so renewed as needed) when revolving freely in the 
air, horizontally or vertically ; the bevelled shape of the 
implement, with its edge, serving to concentrate driving 
power and minimize air friction. 

I submit that such an implement may have been used, as 
amechanical aid to hand labour, in makingalong and powerful 
thong or rope, such as prehistoric peoples required for hunting, 
for lashing together their Lake-platforms or Hut shelters, for 
dragging and raising heavy blocks of stone, and for other 
purposes. 

On this theory, moistened strips of hide or strands of animal 
sinew or vegetable fibre would be laid parallel together, perhaps 
loosely inter-twined, and almost certainly plaited together at 
and near every joining-point of sections, and would be lightly 
bound into a bundle, say 4 to 8 feet long, constituting the 
section then in making : this bundle would be suspended from 
a spot, e.g., on an over-hanging bough, where the section in 
making would be tightly tied, with a separate cord, and stopped 
-off : a coil of the earlier, made or partly-made, sections ofthe 
continuous rope might be hung in the tree, near by but out of 
the way. 

The bundle of strands at its lower end would be passed into 
and through the central aperture of the implement ; and be 
therein stopped-off, perhaps by using extra packing, or a 
tapered pegofsoftwood,or both. The implement thus loaded, 
tethered to the overhead central point and hanging vertically 
therefrom, would be started off by a strong spinning hand 
impulse ; and, itself revolving horizontally and carrying the 
bundle of strands with it, would proceed on an irregularly 
circular path through the air, having also I think a sideways 
rocking motion: which latter might perhaps beincreased by the 
fact that, in my implement, intentionally or by error, the 
aperture itself is not placed quite in the centre of the stone 
laterally. The whole process would probably be repeated, 
perhaps several times, with intervals for drying. 

I believe that by this method strips or strands of such 
moistened material could be strained, stretched, and twisted 
together so as to build up efficiently a long continuous rope of 
considerable thickness and power. 
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Myimplement, I think, conveys other suggestions also ; e.g., 
that of smoothing, by free vertical revolution, a rough wooden 
lance-shaft passed and held horizontally through the aperture. 
But the broader idea which I have ventured upon above seems 
to me the most likely ; and by far the most interesting, partly 
because I cannot find practical details of the art and funda- 
mental industry of cord and rope making discussed, in any 
books or papers on primitive life which I possess or can readily 
consult. 

An implement of somewhat the same nature, but muchsmaller 
than mine, is figured as a ‘‘Spindle-whorl’”’ found in 
Switzerland, on page 195 of Lord Avebury’s Prehistoric 
Times, 7th.edition, 1913. 

Wadhurst. H.S.F.R. 

A Stone Disc almost identical with that described above is 
illustrated in the October Number of The Antiquaries Journal, (Vol. 


viii, p.519). It was found on the Bank of England site and is now in 
the British Museum. Eb. 





THE MISSING LEAVES OF LIBER E. 
By W. D. PECKHAM, M.A. 

Liber E. of the Rede MSS. at Chichester is manifestly 
incomplete. It begins with 2 leaves paper, then follow 3 ff. 
vellum, unnumbered, containing a copy of a sixteenth century 
document evidently entered /emp. Sherburne, then 16 pp. 
paper, containing an index of the volume as it exists, equally 
temp. Sherburne. The next folio, of vellum, the first of the 
fourteenth century leaves, is numbered, in contemporary 
Arabic numerals, 137. Thenceforward the leavesare numbered 
consecutively to 275, with the exception of 149, 154, 166-168, 
173 and 187, which have been cut out. A leaf of paper 
concludes the book. 

The missing leaves from I to 124, together with the original 
index to the whole, are in the Bodleian Library, the pressmark 
being Ashmole 1146'. I have personally examined this ; 
the size of the leaves (allowing for the enormities of later 
binders), the handwriting, capitals, use of Arabic numerals, 
etc., all point to the common origin of both volumes. I have 
also procured a photographic copy? of the index of the Ashmole 
MS. and the latter part tallies exactly with the contents of 
Liber E. 

(1) I am originally indebted for this reference, which was the clue 
to the discovery, to Mr. A. Harvey Jones of Bexhill. 


> 


(2) I doubt whether the cheapness of photographic copies, under 
present conditions, is widely enough known. 
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The history of the book can be reconstructed thus :—It 
was compiled by order of Bishop William Rede as part of a 
scheme for preserving Episcopal records (there is ample 
evidence of the existence of suchascheme), and was originally 
one volume. In the time of Bishop Sherburne (who also took 
an interest in the muniments of the See) it was divided and 
rebound as two volumes’, the first and second parts referred 
to in the Index forming Vol. I, now Ashmole 1146, and the 
third and fourth, with a new Index, forming Vol. II, now Liber 
E. (The Index to this contains a few references to documents 
in the first and second parts, which are described as being 
“inthe othervolume’’) Atsomelater date, possibly at the time 
of thesack of Chichester Cathedral during the Civil War, Vol.I 
strayed from the Chichester muniment room, and later passed, 
minus its title page and about a quire at the end, into the hands 
of Elias Ashmole, while Vol. II, slightly mutilated at the end, 
still remains the property of William Rede’s successors. 

The Miscellaneous Books at Chichester are mostly distin- 
guished by letters, and the existing Rede MSS. are lettered 
A, B, C, E and P.4 It is a plausible conjecture that Ashmole 
1146 was once Liber D. ; if so it would appear that the present 
pressmarks date from before the Civil War. 

An account of the contents of Ashmole 1146 is to be found 
in Vol. x of the Bodleian Quarto Catalogue. I do not think 
that I am overstating the case when I say that there is nothing 
whatever in it of Sussex interest except what is contained in 
the Kalendar on ff.1-7. Besides the usual chronological 
details, such as Sunday letters, epacts, etc., this contains two 
principal columns, one of Saints’ days, and one of obits and 
special anniversaries. ‘The outstanding feature of the Saints’ 
day column is the enormous number of days marked in red. 
Besides those usually marked in medizeval Kalendars there are 
the following : 


JAN. 13 Oct: Epiph:, 19 Wulstan, 20 Fabian and Sebastian, 21 
Agnes, 22 Vincent. 

FEB. 22 St. Peter’s Chair. 

MarR. 12 Gregory, 18 Edward, 20 Cuthbert, 21 Benedict. 

Apr. 3 Richard, 4 Ambrose, 23 George, 24 Trans: Wilfrid. 


(3) But the present binding of Ashmole 1146 is certainly, and that 
of Liber E. probably, of even later date. 

(4) Liber Y., which, pace the Report of the Historical MSS. 
Commission (Various Collections, I, p.188), is an Episcopal Book, 
dates from about a century before William Rede’s time. 

(5) There were once earlier pressmarks which were numbers, but the 
loss of several of the title pages makes it difficult to draw any inferences 
from them, 
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May 3 Holy Rood, 6 John at Latin Gate, 19 Dunstan, 25 Aldhelm, 
26 Augustine. 

JUNE 9 Trans: Edmund, 16 Trans: Richard, 20 Trans: Edward, 
22 Alban, 30 Commem: Paul. 

JuLy 4 Martin, 6 Oct: Peter and Paul, 7 Trans: Thomas, 11 
Trans: Benedict, 15 Trans: Swithun, 20 Margaret. 

Auc. 1 St. Peter’s Chains, 3 Inv: Stephen. 10 Lawrence, 28 
Augustine, 29 Decoll: John Baptist. 

Sep. 1 Giles, 4 Trans: Cuthbert, 8 Nat: B.V.M. 14 Holy Rood, 
15 Oct: B.V.M., 16 Edith, 22 Matirice, 30 Jerome. 

Oct. 1 Remigius, 9 Denis, 12 Nativity of Wilfrid. 13 Trans: 
Edward, 15 Wulfran, 16 Michaelin Monte Tumba, 19 Frideswide. 

Nov. 2 All Souls, 6 Leonard, 11 Martin, 15 Machutus, 16 Edmund, 
17 Hugh, 20 Edmund, 22 Cecilia, 23 Clement, 25 Katherine. 

Dec. 6 Nicholas, 8 Concept: B.V.M., 13 Lucy, 14 Januarius, 
29 Thomas, 31 Silvester. 

I would draw special attention to the observance of the 
Nativity of St. Wilfrid. But it should be remembered that 
the whole Kalendar is a business, rather than a liturgical, one, 
Saints’ days being noted rather as dating points or as Church 
Court holidays than as days when High Mass was said. ‘The 
same consideration may explain why the name of St. Thomas, 
Archbishop and Martyr, has not been erased. 

Two later insertions among the black-letter days are, 
July 2, Visitation of B.V.M. and Aug. 7, Transfiguration. The 
latter is possibly erroneous, the Kalendar of 1530 given by 
Maskell® and that of the Prayer Book of 1662 both appointing 
Aug. 6 for that feast. 

The anniversary column merits being given in full’. 

Jan. g Death of Adam [Moleyns], Bishop of Chichester 
(in a later hand). 
Feb. 4 Deathof Ralph II [Neville], Bishop of Chichester. 
1r Consecration of Simon [Sydenham], Bishop of 
Chichester (Fifteenth century hand). 
12 Death of Gilbert de Sancto Leophardo, Bishop 
of Chichester. 
Mar. 17. Death of Seffrid 11, Bishop of Chichester. 
Apr. 3 Deposition of St. Richard. 
8 Death of Sir Robert de Stratford, Bishop of 
Chichester. 
10 Consecration of Sir Richard III [Mitford], 
Bishop of Chichester, ‘anno domini etc. xcmo.’’§ 


(6) Monumenta Ritualia II, p.2it. 

(7) Ihave translated the original, and have supplied some surnames 
in square brackets. 

(8) Stubbs (Reg. Sacr. Angl. p.82) quotes this date, but gives reasons 
for doubting its correctness. 
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16 Death of Richard III, Bishop of Chichester. 
26 Deathof JohnI [Greenford], Bishop of Chichester. 

May 18 Death of John II [Climping], Bishop of 
Chichester. 

June 17 Death of Edward III, King of England, from 
whom William III [Rede], Bishop of Chichester 
received the temporals. 

July 13 Death of Hilary, Bishop of Chichester. 

16 Coronation of King Richard II. 
19 Death of John III [Langton], Bishop of 


Chichester. 
Aug. 18 Death of William Reed, Bishop of Chichester, 
1385. 
21 Death of Simon [de Wells}, Bishop of 
Chichester. 


Sep. 2 Consecration of William III [Rede]. 
3. Mass of the Trinity". 
12 Dedication of the Church of Chichester. 
15 Death of Ranulph [de Warham], Bishop of 
Chichester. 
Oct. 30 Death of Stephen [de Bergstede], Bishop of 
Chichester. 
Dec. 11 William III [Rede] is born to the World 
12 and to Christ ; Mass of the Holy Ghost!®. 
19 Death of Pope Urban V who provided William 
III [Rede] to Chichester (in a different ink). 

This Kalendar has been used previously both by Bishop 
Stubbs in the Regisirum Sacrum Anglicanum and by 
Precentor Mackenzie Walcott in his very valuable notes 
in S.A.C. xxviii and xxix. (The latter however, does 
not seem to have realised its connection with Liber E.). 
Nevertheless, I have thought it worth printing in full, 
because neither of my predecessors has given the whole of the 
information in it, and because Walcott, or his printer, has 
made some slips."! 

I have written a similar note, from the Oxford point of 
view, for inclusion in the Bodleian Quarterly. 

(9) Altered, by erasure, to I. Walcott (S.A.C. xxviii, 24) quotes 
two independent authorities for the death of Richard I [Poore]} on the 
jifteenth of April, and states (without quoting authority) that Richard 
III [Mitford] died May 3 (Ibid. 53). 

(10) William Rede evidently said the Mass of the Trinity on the 
anniversary of his first pontifical High Mass, and that of the Holy 
Ghost on that of his baptism. 

(11) Ido not accuse Walcott lightly. I made my ownnoteson one 
visit and checked them on a subsequent one some months after. 
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HORSHAM CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNT BOOK. 
(Extracts) 
By R. GARRAWAY RICE, F.S.A. 
(continved from p. 74) 
EXTRACTS FROM THE ACCOUNTS. 
1641-42. 
Churchwardens, William Best, John Hurst 
and James Britt. 


Of Mathew Napper for a grave in the Church —-——— vj viij4 
Of Mathew Napper for a seate in the ould Gallery ———— xiiij4 
Of Alexander Luxford for Richard Whites seate —-—— xiiij4@ 
Of Thomas Michell for Richard Clarks seate -—— — xilij@ 
Rec. of Mt Nash for a grave in the Church —_—— vj viij4 
Paid to Mt Freeman for the suite of Arrundell Bridg - vs 
Paid to Aldredg for paving of the Chansell whenthe Communion 

table was removed - . - iij® vj" 


Payd for writinge of a certificate to the I sarlis iment to certefie 
the Communion table was removed to the antiant place 





according to an order sent from y® Parliament ———— xij4 
Paid to Robert Tredcroft for wine for y¢ whole yeare —iij! viij® 
Paid Henry Grombridg for 2 hundred of lath —-——— ij iiij@ 
Paid to Robert Best for a dore to the goinge to y* Pulpitt 
- = a iij® vj 


Paid to Nicholas Porm for w nitinns of the names of those 
that tooke the Protestation! and for ingrosinge of it in 
parchment ————— (a 8 viij® 

Paid for 3 formes for the Comunion place ij8 

Paid to Henry Grombridge for 3 loade of healing stone xxxv® 

Paid for engrosing the Register and Accompts — iiij® 

Paid for a pound of wier for the Chimes —------ xij 

Paid to William Browne for his worke in paving the graves 
in the Church as also his worke about y® almshouses 














iis ; vj$ viij* 
Paid Sex making up of of booke of Anoomats iiij® 
Paid to Cz npeenee for beere for helpers to carry out y® ladder 
: - xij! 
Paid hor ‘making of of booke of pe ——_—— xij 


Paid to the glasier for sanietties of the chenncla windowes - 
iij® iiij@ 
Rec. “a Mr Best 408, a vee gacie given by Maney Wickens, also 
268 84 the gift of Richard Mychell, which soms of mony was 
given to y® poore. The mony gathered at y® comunions 
given to the poore. 
(1) See ‘‘ West Sussex Protestation Returns 1641-42”’ Sussex 
Record Society, Vol. v, pp-97 to 102, 
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1642-43. 
Churchwardens, Bryan Foyce, Henry Tyde and 
James Foyce. 


Rec. of Mt Sefton for Little Horsham ———_——-———— iiij 
Of him for pt of the Bell house garden ———----—- ij 
Of Edward Parkhurst for Church Croft —---———-——_ xvj 
Of Robert Plasted for Church Garden —-------- v8 


Of M? Roffye for a grave for his wife and another for his child 
nett AIOE ——__________—— —- xiij iiij4 








Of widow W illett for a a grave in the Church —----—- vj viij4 
Of Richard Michell for. a seate in the ould gallery —-——-xiiij" 
Of widow Parson for the House of Correction —----—— xij 
Paid for careing out the Church ladder ---------_ xij 
Paid to Henry Fist for work about the almeshouses ——-— vijs 
Paid for engrosing the register and accompts —---——— ij 

Paid for washing the Church clothes and scouering y® pots- 
— i —— —_—— iiij® 
Paid to Wicheles Poon for w writinge the Collection booke 
for Ireland2?--——— ——-—-——— ij8 vj 
Paid for removinge of the ladder and settin of him up —— 
—— eS en xviij4 
Paid for 2 onde of Sinders laid at the Claapess- —_—— ij® vj 
Paid for new hanging the Church gate --_-------- ix 
Paid to Robert Honywood for a staple and for mending of the 
eyes of the Church gate -——______—______—__. — ij"! 
Spent for making of our Church book for colection ——— xx! 
Paid for timber about the almeshouses —-—-——-—-—— ij 

Paid for skowring the gutters and tied about the gate — 
He  F=xeY!! 
Paid for hooks and eyes for the gate ————_——_———_ ii 
Paid for worke about the almeshouses to Henry Fist-—— xij§ 
Paid to John Ludley for 8 pailes ——-—-——----__ xij 
Paid for writing this booke of acompts —-——------_ iij8 
Spent in gathering in the taxes and at the making of of 
accompts —— —_—— iij® x@ 

1643-44. 
Churchwardens, Robert Basset [Bassock in List], 
James Waller and Robert Artredg. 

Of M's Midleton for a grave in the Church —-—_——- vj viij® 
Rec. for a grave for Henry Foyce ————-—-__ vj viij 


(2) The Irish Benevolence, viz., for relief of the distressed Protestants 
in Ireland and for suppression of the Rebels, 1642. Public Record 
Office, Lay Subsidy Sussex 191 over 390.18 Car. I, 1642. Consists of 
schedules of names of persons in Sussex who contributed, etc., amongst 
which is Horsham schedule :—‘‘ Money gathered the 8th of May, 1642.” 
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Of Thomas Sheppard for a seate in the ould gallery, which seat 
was William Wadies the taylor - xiiij4 
Rec. for the Orgin Case and for the peeces of railes ———— ix® 
Rec. for the Brass taken out of the tomb stones - — 11ij8 x4 
Paid to Nicholas Forman for writing of 2 books of the parish- 
oners names of them that gave to the destressed in 











Ireland [Vide ante p.110|——- iiij® 
Paid to Saragh Foster for meopin & the dogs out of the Church 
—- ~— —-———_—————. viij4 

Paid to Hen. Patching Sen 14 dayes work about the Communion 
seates —_—— oe ~ Xviij§ v ij? 
Paid for ringing of slarums at thre sever rall times —— xiiij§ v4 
Paid to Robert Honywood for mending the Clock and for 
nayles and other iron worke about the Church ———— ixs 
Paid toward the reparing of Annis Mills house ---——— vj4 


Paid to M? Sheppard for writing of the retorns of the names of 
those that tooke not the Covenant, and for writing of the 


2 Covenants in parchment} —-__——_-_—_—___—- viijs 
Paid to pa I ong for his ening the dogs out of y® Church 
‘chiens deinen snes cineelinaarieiatadieiiaitainiahabiptcanninaaiaecnaia, Sa 


Paid to John Hurst ‘for posts used about the churchyard — 
= ee —— — — sida _— y8 jxd 
P aid t to o James Conuiables for glesing the Chansell windowes 
and the Church windowes and canting in and out the 
ladder -—-_——— - ~~ ij! j§ x4 
Paid to William W eolmen ani W Wiiam Best foe Watching in 
the Church — - —_—— xviij4 
Paid for mending the Clappers a at : Tanbridge and for timber and 
iron worke —— ao ——— xxvj§iij4 
1644-45. 
Churchwardens, George Davie, Richard Taylor and 
Robert Honywood. 


Of Arthur Woodgate for a grave —--—---_- vj viij 
Of Richard Honywood for a seate in the ould gallery which 
seat was the seate of Robert Honywood——————— xij 
Paid for the Directorie)——HH-—¥+_—___———_ x 
aid for washing the Church table cloths, angen and skowring 
the pots ————_________ —_———_—---—— [? ] 


(3) Thatis the ‘‘ Solemn League and Covenant for Reformation and 
Defence of Religion,’’ etc. see ‘‘ West Sussex Protestation Returns,” 
Sussex Record Society, Vol v, under “ Steyning,” p.166. 

(4) The “ Directory’ was The Directory of Public Worship put 
forward by the Westminster Assembly of Divines in October 1644, as 
a substitute for the Book of Common Prayer. In January, 1644-5, the 
Parliament passed an Ordinance for it to be taken into use and forbidding 
the use of the Prayer Book. 
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Paid for wier and for mending a baudrick and for the Chime 


pullies ——--—-—— —- -- - ——— ij iiij4 
Paid to John Person for cullering ibe ay iron - ——— yj‘ 
Paid to Robert Honywood for the iron to hould the bason 
a - ijs vj 
Paid for six nedles anc 4 eactochs, I pin, 1 nedle and forelock 

- ——————— — — — _ _ ij8 
Paid to Henry Fist tie pointing the Church - —- ij! xiiij$ vj4 
Paid Alexander Luxford for 2 dishes and abason Viij§ ij 
Paid to Henry Patching for cmmagng the + Coie seate 
Seated vi" 


L ald out at rs cor waitin of the cotages in re um Heath 
and for enditing unlicensed alehouses and for our diat at 
Petworth Sessions and at Arundell Sessionsand for shoing 


of horses and other charges —— ij! x4 
Paid Robert Honywood for scouring the Clock ——— iij§ 
Paid M? Churchers clarke for a warrant vj" 


The 21st of Aprill 1655, Saragh the wife of William Hamper 
bought of Mary Snatt the late wid. of Thomas Snatt, a seate, 
in the midle pavement, just against y* pulpet, which the said 
Mary bought of the Churchwardens George Davie and Richard 
Taylor, and Robert Honywood y* seate being the soutermost 
seate of windskot set up by y® said Churchwardens. 

Received of John Parson xx being given out of Avelins land 
to the use of the poore and to them given. 





SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from p. 48) 

When transcribing voluntarily, with the kind permission 
of the Rector, all the marriages to 1754 in the registers of St. 
Margaret’s, Lothbury, London, and Churches now united 
therewith as specified below, I came across the following 
entries relating to Sussex. 

I was very kindly permitted to examine the remaining 
marriage registers to 1837 and am thus enabled to bring these 
extracts down to that year. 

St. Mary, CONYHOPE LANE, LONDON. 

(United with St. Mildred, Poultry, in Henry VIII’s reign). 

No register book available. 

St. Mary CoL_ECHURCH, IRONMONGER LANE, LONDON, 
1558-1665. Gaps 1642, 44-5, 48, 50, 52. 1656-1664. 
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(United after the Great Fire with St. Mildred, Poultry). 
No reference to Sussex noticed. 


St. MILDRED, POULTRY, 1538-1837. Gaps 1666-1670, 1682. 
(United with St. Olave, Old Jewry, in 1872). 
1628—May 8. Thomas Bunbury, Clarke & Parson of 
Neatherheade in Kent and Bridgett Sheppard dau. of 
Alexander Sheppard in Sussex, Esquier. (No town in 
Sussex given). 
1687—Apr. 18. David Dartued of Brasted in Kent & 
An Winbourn of Masfield in Sussex by Mr. Philips. 
1752—-Jan. 20. James Clayton Esqr. of the City of 
Chichester in Sussex, widower, & Mary Elliston of the 
parish of Allhallows, Honey Lane, London, widow. 
1777—Sep. 30. Francis Passell of Horsham in Sussex, 
bach. & Sarah Carpenter of this parish, spin., by lic. 
Witnesses : John Philips, Thos. Hilliard. 
1820—Feb. 14. John Riddle of St. Mary Colechurch, 
bach. & Mary King of East Grinstead in Sussex, by 
lic. & consent of her father Thomas King. 


Burial. 
1709—Apr. 28. John Williams Lord Bishop of Chichester, 
the worthy Rector of this Church for many yeares, in 
the Chancell Vault. 


St. MARTIN POMEROY, IRONMONGER LANE, LONDON, 1539- 
1647 /5. 
(United after the Great Fire with St. Olave Upwell or Old 
Jewry). 
No reference to Sussex noticed. 


St. OLAVE UPWELL OR OLD JEWRY, 1538-1837. Gaps 1667-68, 
1670. 
(United in 1888 with St. Margaret, Lothbury). 

1613/4——Feb. 10. Mr. John ffullerGyntelman in Mayfeild 
in Sussex & Dorothie Marshall in Southfleeth in Kant 
with lic. 

1616/7—-Jan. 15. Mr. Albone Bloaghun in Sussex 
gentelman & Mary ‘T'wseley of Oxford, by lic. 

1043—Apr. 17. John Greene Esquire sonne of John 
Greene Sgeant at Lawe and & Mary Jermyn dau. of 
Phillipp Jermyn of Loddington in Sussex Sgeant at 
Law by lic. (Anne deleted & Mary written above it). 

1644—Nov. 12. John Busbidge of Walhouse in Sussex 
yeoman & Jane Huming of Mary Walnoth parish. 
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1653—May 27. John Lawrence & Amy Williams of 
Chichester. 

1656—(Banns only). George Robinson of ye parish of 
Olaves J ury London & Penelope Selwin gentl. ye daughter 
of firancis Selwin Esqr. of ye parish of ffriston 
in Sussex were published three severall market 
dayes, 5, 7, 14 July 1656 in Cheapside. 

1723—May 19. Johanni Cheesman paroe de Rotherfield 
in Com. Sussexice Celibr et Lidiae Elford paroe Sti. 
Olavi Old Jury London Soluoe by Mr. F. Barnard. 

1833—May 18. Thomas John Feldwick of St. Olave 
Jewry, bach. & Anne Reynolds of Donnington in Sussex, 
spin., by lic. Witnesses: Thos. Feldwick, Elizabeth 
Mary Feldwick, Samuel Reynolds. 

(St. Margavet’s, Lothbury and other united parishes to follow). 





PARISH CHURCH OF ST. MARY, WESTHAM. 
SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS, No. III. 

An appeal has been issued by the vicar of St. Mary’s Church, 
Westham, for assistance in the work of repairing the west 
tower, which forms so important a feature of this beautiful 
building. The Pevensey levels give uncertain foundation for 
this massive tower, and for some years past there have been 
signs of subsidence which have given anxiety. Atleast {1000 
will be required and the parish needs the help of friends 
outside its immediate area. 

The accompanying plan shows that the church was originally 
a fine cruciform building of the 12th century. The south wall 
of the nave exhibits excellent herringbone work above a 
curious projecting string-course which points to a pentise or 
cloister walk against this part of the Church. The original 
length of the nave is not known, but it is believed that the 
foundations of its walls extend beneath the west tower. 
Indications of the eastern apse of both north and south transept 
are still to be seen. 

Donations towards the preservation of this important 
Church may be sent to the Manager of the Midland Bank, 
Westham, when they should be marked ‘‘ Tower Restoration 
Fund,” or they will be gladly received by the Rev. C. F. 
Lucas, at the Vicarage. 

W.H.G. 
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THE BOOK OF JOHN ROWE. 

The Sussex Record Society, which has now issued its 34th 
volume, has published a valuable and admirably varied 
selection of Records relating to the county, well distributed in 
date between 1190 and 1837. The latest volume,! ‘The Book 
of John Rowe,” illustrates a little-known topic—imanorial 
history in the early seventeenth century. John Rowe, 
Steward of the manors of Lord Bergavenny in the Rape of 
Lewes (1597-1622), left behind him an elaborate MS. book, 
describing the custom and extent of the manors in his charge, 
and including a full description of the town of Lewes, and other 
miscellaneous notes and memoranda. This book has been 
reproduced with the utmost care by Mr. Walter H. Godfrey and 
Miss Lucy Godfrey. Although the general reader may grumble 
a little, the historian will be grateful to the editor for the 
precise and scrupulous reproduction of the text, with all its 
contractions and tricks of arrangement. 

The interest of the volume lies partly in its minute and 
plentiful contributions towards genealogy and topography, 
but its main historical value lies in the light thrown upon local 
government, and upon economic conditions in Sussex in the 
seventeenth century. It illustrates clearly the survival of 
much that was peculiar to Sussex—the organisation of the 
Rape, the Hundreds, the Borowes or tithings, with their 
respective officers, and the relation between these divisions 
and the manorial organisation. Rowe makes a most detailed 
and interesting record of the custom of the manors, as it yet 
survived, and by his references to Court Rolls, which he does 
not actually quote, he carries back his evidence to the early 
fifteenth century. 

To the economic historian it may come with a salutary 
surprise to discover that the “agrarian problem of the 
sixteenth century”’ hardlyexistedin EastSussex. Ina district 
which had never known a uniform “ three-field system,”’ 
which was abundantly supplied with upland pasture, and was 
not particularly well suited to arable farming, that ‘‘ devouring 
cormorant,” the sheep, was an old and trusted friend, whose 
habits and numbers had been regulated by custom for many 
centuries, and whose capacity to produce large profits was not 
exaggerated in the early enclosure movement. Hence 
enclosure when it came, in East Sussex, was usually a peaceable 

(1) The Record Society was only able to issue this Volume by means 
of several special donations. Additional annual Subscribers are 
urgently needed to enable its work to be continued. Ep. 
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process carried through by agreement—the unwarrantable 
claim by the ‘‘ Councell ’’ of the Earl of Dorset (p.115) was 
apparently exceptional. The rents paid are truly surprising 
in comparison with those of other neighbouring counties; they 
vary from 1}@ per acre upwards, and never apparently 
exceed 2/- per acre. Copyhold and freehold rents both have 
this almost nominal character. It is interesting to compare 
them with the demand of the ‘‘ Peasants’ Revolt” in 1381, 
where a uniform rent of 44 per acre was desired—-a rent which 
even then was far below the usual rates in many districts 
e.g. Hampshire. These low rents seem to indicate a 
considerable degree of independence among the copyholders, 
and probably very slight labour services in earlier centuries. 
Their enfranchisement by Time had followed benevolent lines. 
Such deductions might be checked by comparison with the 
records of the Rape of Hastings, of which there are 
embarrassing riches. 

The abundance of timber made it possible for copyholders 
to enjoy unusual freedom in its use. If the Sussex woodlands 
were being as seriously depleted by iron-smelting as was 
suggested in the petitions of the reign of Elizabeth, it is strange 
to find no echo of complaint inthese records. Theiron industry 
does not figure in John Rowe’s Book—probably because it 
did not touch the interests of the tenants. There are some 
interesting notes of customary harvest works and meals, 
which often survived for practical reasons, apartfrom serious 
considerations of status. ‘The general impression which the 
historian’s imagination gains from these documents is of a 
race of small farmers and peasants whose silent and age-long 
objection to being “‘ druv ”’ has actually preserved them from 
the worst evils of the agrarian revolution. 

One of the few available parallels to John Rowe's Book is 
to be found in the interesting Customs of the Hereford 
Bishopric Estates, printed in the English Historical Review for 
April, 1928. These customs belong to a slightly earlier 
period (1577-8) and they include little economic material; 
on the legal side, however, they present a closely similar 
picture of survival of custom. 

Finally, it must be said again that both the general historian 
and the student of Sussex history have good reason to be 
grateful to Mr. Godfrey. 


A. E. LEVETT. 
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ROTHERFIELD. 


The wide parish of Rotherfield, which represents what, at 
the time of King William’s great Survey in 1086, was one of 
the few clearings, ‘‘ the open country where the horned cattle 
feed,” in the heart of the forest of Andredsweald, has hitherto 
lacked an historian. It is no easy task to gather the various 
elements of the story out of ancient records of the past and to 
fit them together to form a complete picture of the place, and 
at the same time to give life and individuality to people whose 
very names have been forgotten. But this is what Miss 
Pullein has done for Rotherfield in a way that commands 
our admiration, and that it was worth doing is made clear 
by her recently published book'. 

This ample volume resulting from years of painstaking 
research, mainly in original records, cannot fail to commend 
itself as a valuable contribution to Sussex history. Miss 
Pullein has had special facilities afforded her for studying the 
local records (which she duly acknowledges), and bringing 
both learning and enthusiasm to bear upon her task, she has 
been able to make the fullest use of her material. Court 
Rolls, Custumals and other Manorial documents have provided 
a mine of wealth, while the Church Register and other Church 
records have also been laid under requisition with great 
advantage. 

In dealing with early records that have been discussed already 
by previous writers, Miss Pullein has the courage of her own 
opinions, for which she deserves credit, whatever one’s own 
view on the subject may be. References in early records 
unusually plentiful in the case of Rotherfield—-are at once a 
joy and a perplexity to the local historian. Here there are 
8th century charters concerning a gift by Duke Berhtwald to 
the Abbey of St. Denis in Paris of an estate and a church at 
Rotherfield and references in other documents (including 
King Alfred’s will) between the gth and 11th centuries, all 
supplying interesting points of history which require correlation 
with facts recorded in Domesday Book and the position of 
Rochester Cathedral in regard to the church, as revealed by 
later charters. The Manor of Rotherfield appears to have been 
a royal manor in Saxon times until it came to Earl Godwin, as 
Miss Pullein suggests, probably by a grant from Edward the 
Confessor. At the Normaii Conquest it fell to the lot of Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux, (a half-brother of the Conqueror) and 

(1) Rotherfield: the Story of Some Wealden Manors, by Catharine 
Pullein, 486 p,p., with 37 maps, illustrations and pedigrees (Courier 
Publishing Co., Tunbridge Wells) Ios. 
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reverting to the Crown through his forfeiture, it was granted 
by William Rufus to Gilbert de Clare or de Tonbridge, from 
whom it descended to the Nevills, and sotothe present holder, 
the Marquis of Abergavenny. A full pedigree of the de Clare 
family with their descent from Rollo, 1st Duke of Normandy, 
(who was also the ancestor of William the Conqueror) is 
given in tabulated form. The sub-manors, of which there 
were several, with their successive owners are considered in 
detail. One of them, the manor of Dewland, belonging to the 
Rector of Rotherfield, is of special interest. Miss Pullein 
has been able to locate the lands (of which plans are given) 
along the SE. border of the parish, with detached portions in 
Frant, the whole comprising nearly 400 acres. It is the origin 
of this church manor and the date of its acquisition that seem 
to be a difficulty. But, may it not be that this manor of 
Dewland represents the lands given by Duke Berhtwald to 
St. Denis in 788, and that his church was not—as has been 
supposed—on the site of the present church, but on his own 
demesne, perhaps on Castle Hill? This would be quite 
consistent with the manor of Rotherfield being a royal manor 
carrying with it the over-lordship of the lesser manors. It 
would also make the change of ownership of the church lands 
at or just after the Conquest quite a normal matter at that 
time, the transfer from one religious house to another ; 
bearing in mind that the Abbey of St. Denis was of no special 
concern to the Normans, not being in their Duchy. One has 
to assume that before, or as the result of, this transfer, a 
church on the present site with the ancient dedication had 
become the parish church, and the De Clares’ interest in this 
church would be the justification for their subsequent claim to 
share with the Bishop and Monks of Rochester in the patronage 
of the rectory. The association of Furnet (rant) with Rother- 
field in the Bishop of Rochester’s grant in 1089 to his monks 
gives additional reason for thinking that the possessions of the 
church at that early period were identical with the lands 
constituting the manor of Dewland. The later charters of 
the De Clares must be regarded as their confirmation as 
over-lords of grants previously made. Wefearthatthe author’s 
ingenious suggestion of the origin of the name Dewland will not 
fit in with the theory we have put forward. Incidentally be 
it said, the Count of Eu, Lord of Hastings Rape (p.150) did 
not have the manors of Willingdon, Dene and Ripe, which are 
in Pevensey Rape, but only small detached portions of these 
manors that lay in the Rape of Hastings ; Hove should be 
Hooe. 
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We have referred in some detail to these manorial questions 
as they are of general interest, but they occupy a comparatively 
small portion of Miss Pullein’s book. There is much else of 
importance and interest. The Church—a familiar landmark, 
with its graceful spire—receives full consideration, not only 
in regard to its fabric, but also its uses, its memorials and its 
register (beginning in March, 1538-9). There follows what 
must be an almost unique list of Rectors, beginning as it does 
in the early part of the 12th century, and every name is fully 
annotated. The ancient Churchwardens’ Minute book (printed 
in part, in S.A.C. xli) with its pre-reformation lists of vestments 
and church furniture, supplies material for another important 
chapter. The Marian Persecution in Rotherfield affords 
opportunity for the exercise of Miss Pullein’s skill in the use of 
local records, in her identification of the Rotherfield martyrs, 
their families and lands. In the same way the story of local 
Inns and trades, and that of the principal families is worked 
out with a completeness that can only have been achieved by 
the most diligent and wide research ; the families include the 
Fermors of Walsh Manor, the Fowle family, the Maynards, the 
Allchorns of Hall farm, the Burges and others, carefully drawn 
up pedigrees being provided in many cases. 

While much of the matter will be of very special interest to 
Rotherfield people, whom Miss Pullein is to some extent 
addressing, there is much that will repay the most careful 
study by all who are interested in manorial history and 
genealogy, or in the social life of past days. The illustrations 
are well chosen and reproduced and there is a full, but not 
exhaustive index. The book should find its way into the 
hands of everyone who has a collection of Sussex literature. 





NOTES. 


THREE PAINTED PANELS.—Through the courtesy of Miss 
F. M. Paine of Uckfield, I have been allowed to inspect three 
painted panels of Elizabethan date, which at one time formed 
part of an overmantel, and since they possess considerable 
interest, I have had drawings made of them by Mr. E. F. 
Harvey to accompany this note. The cottage from which 
they came and which stood behind the present houses on the 
east side of Uckfield High Street, has long been demolished 
but there is a record in S.A.C. Vol. xii, p.16, in an article by 
the Rev. Edward Turner on Uckfield, written when the panels 
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Subject : the Adoration. 


THREE PANELS FROM AN OVERMANTEL AT UCKFIELD. 


To face p.120. 
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were still in position over the fireplace in a room thatin the year 
1860 still preserved one wall of its contemporary panelling. 

The three paintings are each framed between fluted pilasters 
having moulded caps and bases and supporting a scalloped 
arch carved with a band of bay-leaves and leaf spandrels over. 
The arches and pilasters are applied to the panels beneath, 
and some small portions, shown in the drawings, are missing. 
The whole of the framework has been painted, the original reds 
and greens being preserved. The chief interest however, 
attaches to the subjects ofthepaintings. The left-hand panel 
bears an excellent composition representing the Adoration. 
The three wise men, well to the front on the left, balance the 
Holy Family beneath the gable of a timber building on the 
right. Three persons with helmets and a horse occupy the 
middle distance and a picturesque group of walls, towers and 
trees completes the background. It appears to have been 
copied from a painting by some competent artist. The right- 
hand panel represents the crucifixion, and here, although the 
central figures have been robbed of their detail, the composition 
is effective, a long perspective being obtained by the different 
scale of the figures. 

The presence of these two subjects presented above a mantel- 
piece in protestant England is not a little strange, and the 
centre panel appears to be something of an excuse and apology 
forthem. Mr. Turner thought this painting represented souls 
being weighed in the balance at the Last Judgment, but it is 
clear that quite other matters are being tested in the great 
pair of scales that dominates the picture. A single book 
(doubtless the Bible) in the left-hand scale is outweighing 
a pile of books, a cross and vestments in the right-hand one, 
despite the efforts of a bishop and a monk to add their own 
weight to influence the balance. In this painting there is no 
effort at pictorial beauty, it is a striking but rather crude 
diagram, intended no doubt by its vigorous protestant 
symbolism, to remove any suggstion which its companion 
pictures might give of a leaning to the old religion. 

It is difficult to determine the exact nature of the pigments 
used, but they are thinly applied to the wood and their dark 
appearance may be due to a later coat of varnish. It is the 
intention of the owner to dispose of the panels, and it is to be 
hoped they may find their way into one of our national 
collections, since our Society has no funds to purchase and 
preserve them in Sussex. 


W.H.G., 
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ROMANO-BRITISH SITE AT KINGSTON BUCI.—Over a 
year has elapsed since this site wasreportedin S.N.Q. Vol. i, 
p.185. No further digging hasbeen doneasthelandis required 
for market gardening purposes, and the site has been filled inand 
glass houses erected. A scientific investigation and report is 
unlikely, therefore it may be of interest to briefly record some 
of the finds and to give a general sketch of the site. Further 
details are marked on a plan which is to be deposited at 
Barbican House, Lewes for future reference, together with a few 
photographs. 

Walls have been the only structural discoveries. These are 
all built of large flints set in mortar on a foundation of chalk 
and small broken flints rammed hard. The “ arched ”’ wall 
previously referred to has been completely destroyed. The 
term ‘‘ arched ’’ I use with diffidence as it is possible that the 
arches were made in the course of the digging which has been 
rather casual. 

The supposed rubbish pit was cleared to a depth of about 
6ft. (for contents see previous note). From the southern end 
of this to the arch the floor was covered with about 4 ins. of 
burnt earth and in places with a strata of grey wood ash. 
No hearth was located, but the flints of the arch appeared 
blackened by fire on this side. On the south side of the 
arch the floor was also covered with burnt earth and small 
calcined flints, pieces of charcoal and pot-boilers. The 
general floor depth of this area was approximately 3-ft.from the 
surface. 

As regards pottery, many fragments of different materials 
were found but only a few vessels could be restored in whole 
or in part. The following are on loan in the Hove Museum. 

1. Large two-handled pitcher of grey clay, gritty surface with a 
broad band of white slip above the bulge and again on the upper 
part of the rim. Date suggested 2nd cent. Restored by Dr. 
&. C. Curwen. 

2. Upper portion of biscuit coloured urn, sandy material with 
applied slip (now yellow) on upper part of rim and again just 
above bulge. Round the bulge is a narrow incised line. 

3. Beaker jug, with handle, of thin hard buff clay, gently sloping 
neck and double rim. Date suggested about 200 A.D. 

4. Mortarium (fragment) of heavy grey clay, pinky brown outside 
with soapy surface. Drooping flange, pedestal base. 

5. PartofbaseofSamiandishorplate. Form Drag.31. Antonine 
period (see Oswald and Price, p.183-4). 

There ave also on view: 
6. Piece of red tile scored with a segment of circle round a cross. 
Ditto showing imprint of animal’s cloven hoof. 
Portion of upper and lower quernstone. 


on 
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9g. Portion of cullender, several nails, pieces of glass, stone 
counters and antler picks. 

10. A piece of smooth stone with an apparent “ grafiti.”” The 
letters-NILS or -NIES are distinguishable with traces of more 
letters. 

Mr. F. E. Coster of Kingston Buci has in his possession an 
ornament of corroded bronze, fitted with two studs which 
suggest that it was stamped to a piece of leather or similar 
material, and also a twisted bronze hairpin. Unfortunately 
no coins have turned up. 

There is evidence which may show that a road ran near the 
site from Middle Road southwards to the shore, bearing 
eastwards after a short distance. Dwarfed fruit trees in a 
line suggest this. Immediately East of the excavated site it 
is interesting to note that the land, which was covered with 
growing plants when I saw it last, clearly shows the existence 
of patches of hard floor upon which the plants are considerably 
dwarfed. The sides of these patches roughly continue the line 
of the uncovered walls. It is hoped that this ground will, 
when excavated, help to determine the exact extent of the 
building. 

In the vicinity are several traces of habitation. A midden of 
oyster shells was dug up some years ago about 115 yards NE. 
of the present site, and the rough ground stretching to the 
Old Shoreham Road N. of this showed a line of “pockets”’ 
of burnt earth, ashes, and shards of pottery. In the eastern 
portion of this land, adjoining Stoney Lane, a shell midden, 
pieces of a quernstone, a block of sandstone with grooves and 
clay loomweights were found in 1907. The latter are in the 
Brighton Museum and are classed as *‘ probably bronze age.”’ 
Again, fragments of pottery and tile, together with an iron 
horseshoe were found in March, 1925 about 3 feet below the 
surface in Kingston brickfield nearly 7 furlongs NW. of 
Kingston Lighthouse. 

C. R. WARD. 


AN AMBERLEY MANOR’ DOCUMENT.—ArvicLEs 
TOUCHING THE MANOR OF AMBERLEY, accepied by Bishop 
Robert and given to the Surveyor of the said Manor. 

First and before all there shall be chosen an impartial warden 
of beasts and of lands, both arable and pasture. For this all 
concerned shall be called together on St. Mary Magdalene’s 
Day (July 22) at the first hour after noon to choose such 
warden. 

Meantime they shall number by families how many beasts 
they keep, and they shall be warned to keep neither swine 
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nor geese beyond what their holdings, in the judgment of their 
neighbours, allow. 

The warden shall have in writing the decree of the officials 
of the Bishop and of the tenants in this matter. 

He shall see that the beasts of strangers are not allowed on 
the pastures. 

The warden when appointed shall take oath to be faithful 
and impartial, to report faithfully, whether questioned or no, 
who are those whose beasts graze on their neighbour’s corn or 
pasture, and to say, so far as he knows, whether it was by neglect 
or fraud. 

He shall keep a dog to keep off the pastures the geese whose 
droppings and feathers poison beasts, to the great harm of the 
tenants. 

He shall see that swine do not grub up the ground, or other- 
wise cause loss to the tenants. 

Should there be carrion (morticina) he shall forthwith give 
notice to the owners that they may take order against damage, 
under pain of 4d. to be paid to the lord of the farm (dno 
fundt) by him or them whose it was, who were found negligent. 

No tenant shall presume to molest the warden thus chosen 
by word or deed while he is in the execution of his office, on 
pain of loss of his holding, if convicted. 

Care shall be taken by the Surveyor and officials that the 
tules made for keeping the North Meadew shall be diligently 
observed. 

The Surveyor shall provide that the waterways shall be kept 
clean of weeds (supra excrescécijs) and that the clappers 
(vie tactate) and sluices shall always be in repair. 


This is translated from Chichester Episcopal Miscellaneous 
Books, Liber P. f.100 v. The handwriting, a book hand, is 
that of one of Sherburne’s scribes, except the words in the 
heading printed in italics, which appear to be in the Bishop’s 
own hand. My translation of vie iactate is conjectural ; I 
should have expected most medizval scribes to render 
“clappers”’ by clappatores, but Sherburne was a better 


Latinist than most of his predecessors. 
W. D. PECKHAM. 


ST. JAMES’ CROSS, CHICHESTER (II, p.93).—-Opposite the 
point where Spitalfields Lane joins Stane Street, and close to 
the remains of St. James’ Hospital, stands an obelisk of 
eighteenth century appearance, which marks a corner of the 
boundary of the Liberty of Chichester. ‘The 6in. Ordnance 
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Map describes this as ‘‘ St. James’s Pillar,’’ but my family 
tradition has it as ‘‘ St. James’ Post.”’ (Ihave the name from 
my father, who was born at Aldingbourne in 1841 ; he pre- 
sumably had it from his father who was born in Chichester in 
1801). This looks like a Protestantized version of the 
medieval St. James’ Cross, and may well mark its site. 

W. D. PECKHAM. 


A ROMAN FINGER-RING INTAGLIO.—-The accompanying 
drawing is of an _ intaglio, 
Roman, which was probably 
mounted in the bezel ofa finger- 
ring. It was found by our 
member, Dr. D. A. Crow, of 27 

, Brunswick Square, Hove, who 

jy would be glad to hear from 

anyone who can suggest an 
interpretation ; the sketch is 
three times the actual size of 
the impression. The intaglio 
Roman Ring Intaglio. } is now the property of the 
‘ Sussex Archeological Society. 





BRIGHTON COW TITHE.—-Those who are acquainted with 
property in the older parts of Brighton are aware of occasional 
instances cropping up of what is usually known as ‘‘Cow 
Tithe.”’ Ihave recently had occasion to refer to the apportion- 
ment of the tithe rentcharge in the ancient parish of Brighton 
at the Archdeacon’s Registry, the copy usually kept in the 
parish having been lost. The apportionment is dated 14th 
February, 1851, and the total amount of tithe is only £180, 
of which {101 4s. od. is ordinary tithe charged on land, and 
£78 16s. od. is described as ‘‘ rentcharge in respect of tithes 
on milk and calves.”” ‘The various cowsheds on which this 
last tithe is assessed are set out and the number of cows kept 
in each is specified. 

It would be interesting to know if there are any other 
instances of tithe on Milk and Cows in Sussex. 

F. BENTHAM STEVENS. 


RICHARD WAKEHURST AND ARUNDEL CHANTRY.- 
Mr. W. D. Peckham has kindly called my attention to an 
error which I have repeated in my article on the Roman Road 
to Portslade, S.N.Q. vol. ii, p.34. The statement that 
Richard Wakehurst gave 200 acres of land to the Chantry in 
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Arundel Church is incorrect and is due to a misreading of 
the Inquis. adquod damnum 1428-9. ‘Theenquiry proved that 


of sufficient substance to act as Trustee in the matter of the 
Chantry. I am glad to have this opportunity of correcting an 
error that has been in existence for some forty years. 

MARY S. HOLGATE. 


AN UNUSUAL SCRATCH DIAL.—-There is an unusual 
sundial or scratch-dial on a buttress of Isfield Church that may 
easily escape notice. 

Advantage has been taken of shadow cast by the broken 
edges of a moulded drip-stone course and radial lines to mark 
the hours a.m. and p.m. have been scratched on flat faces, 
presumably reworked, at the fractures. Scored on a plastered 
surface a little below the dial is the date 1664. (See 
illustration facing p. 101). EDWARD YATES. 


THE BISHOPSTONE SAXON SUNDIAL.-A good description 
of the Saxon Sundial on the porch of Bishopstone Church is 
given in a paper by Dr. A. R. Green on Anglo Saxon Sundials 
in the recently issued number of The Antiquaries Journal 
(vol. viii, p.508). The special interest of the note is an attempt 
by the writer to identify the person whose name, EADRIC, 
appears on the upper half of the dial. Dr. Green suggests 
that, with some probability he may be Eadric, the brother of 
Earl Aethelwold, to whom the Earl by his will (946-55) gave 
estates at Ogborne, Ashdown, Cheam and Washington. He 
considers that this Eadric may very well be the Earl 
(ealdorman) of that name who held office from 942-9, and 
who seems to have belonged to the South of England. 

Unless Ashdown refers to the Sussex forest of that name, 
Washington appears to be Eadric’s only Sussex estate, and 
this is rather remote from Bishopstone. It is, however, 
worthy of note that at a later date Battle Abbey held as 
appurtenant to their Manor of Alciston (between Lewes and 
Eastbourne) lands in Shoreham and Washington, and also 
at East Blatchington, the next parish to Bishopstone. 


HAMSEY CHURCH.—Dutring the progress of the repairs at 
Hamsey old Church, one or two matters have come to light 
of sufficient interest to warrant immediate notice. The first 
involves a slight correction of the plan published in Sussex 
Notes and Queries of May last (II. 2, p.53). In repairing a 
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vertical crack in the south wall of the nave the quoins of the 
original west end of the Norman Church were found six feet 
away from the east face of the tower. There is a similar 
fault in the same position in the north wall, and it is therefore 
clear that the last six feet of the nave represent a lengthening 
of the Church towards the west in the 14th century, when the 
tower was built. This extension is quoined into the tower wall. 

In the east wall of the porch near the door to the Church 
has been discovered a good early 16th century stoop, the deep 
octagonal bowl being in excellent condition except for the 
projecting front which has been cut away. The recess is 
beneath a semicircular arch formed of two shaped stones. 

The walls have been carefully examined for signs of mural 
paintings and alarge achievement of the royal arms has been 
found to fill the space between the porch and eastern window 
of the south wall of the nave. The painting is in a fragment- 
ary condition, the arms themselves having dissappeared, but 
the garter, and the sinister supporter (unicorn) can be clearly 
seen. The work appears to date from the 17th century. 


W.H.G. 


A SUSSEX OUTPOST.—Under this heading The Times of 
October 13th last, had an account by Mr. S. E. Winbolt of the 
excavation of an early Norman castle mound near Rudgwick. 
It is described as a big circular mound with an exterior fosse in 
a very fine commanding position, just on the Surrey side of the 
Sussex-Surrey boundary in Broomhall copse, about 300 yards 
west of the south entrance to the tunnel between Rudgwick 
and Baynards Stations. It is an exact circle, measuring round 
the middle of the fosse 278ft., with a diameter of 89ft. The 
enclosed area is level, rising about 3ft. above the ground outside 
the fosse. The finds consisted of a few pieces of green-glaze 
Norman pottery, of early type, a great many fragments of red 
floor tiles and much charcoal down to a depth of 4ft. 

The fosse was crossed by a clay causeway (metalled on top 
and about 7ft. wide) which is still in existence. Mr. Winbolt 
conjectures that in the centre of the area was a wooden tower, 
and round both inner and outer edges of the fosse were banks, 
with a wattle fence supported by strong uprights. It is 
suggested that this little stronghold on a hilltop with a wide 
range of view was possibly an outpost of De Braose, Lord of 
Bramber, held by himself or put in charge of a De Sauvage or 
some other tenant. 
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SINDER AND CINDER (II, 89).—According to the N.E.D., 
which gives 13 ways of spelling the word, the corruption of 
S to C appeared first in the 15th Century. In Foxe’s Book 
of Martyrs, in the editions of 1576 and 1583, in the account of 
Richard Woodman’s arrest, we read of “a lane full of sharpe 
synders,’’ and in the next sentence ‘‘ I stepped upon a sharpe 
sinder.’’ These “ sinders ’’ are still to be found, six or seven 
inches below the surface of the soil near Woodman’s house in 
Warbleton. In the Elizabethan Highway Acts of 1584-5 and 
1597-8 the S is used as also in Blith’s England’s Improvement, 
1649, but Thomas Procter in A Worthye Worke, 1607, spells 
the word with a C. 

In Manuscripts the S persisted later, as in the Hedgecourt 
deed of 1656. A little of the iron slag is to be found also at this 
place. In the Ticehurst parish accounts transcribed by Mrs. 
Odell ‘‘ sinders ’’ appears in 1688 ; later on in the 18th century 
“‘cynders.”’ In the East Grinstead Carrier's Accounts of R. 
Knight “ synders ’’ was used in 1763. 

In the Tithe Apportionments, compiled about 1840, the 
word occurs as a component of field-names in practically 
every parish in the Weald, possibly some 150 times, and I 
cannot recall the S being used, except in Sinderford cottage in 
Hurstmonceux, but I am told this is not an ancient name ; 
perhaps it comes from “‘ Synderford Stream ”’ which forms part 
of the boundary of the Borough of Isenhurst in an Inquisition 
of 1579 (S.A.C. xiii, 95). 

ERNEST STRAKER. 


Another example of the spelling ‘‘Sinder’’ occurs at 
Whalesbeech Farm on the Brambletye estate, East Grinstead. 
I have a copy of the printed Particulars of Sale, dated 1865, 
in which the following are given :—Sindry Bank, Great Sindry 
Mead, Little Sindry Mead. A copy of the Tithe Map List 
gives the name as Cinder Bank Mead. 

I. D. MARGARY. 


The use in the 17th century of the two forms “ sinder ’’ and 
“cinder ’’ interchangeably is well illustrated by the following 
references in deeds relating to iron works in E. Sussex :— 

1638. ‘“‘sinder places ’’ (Catsfield). 
1640. “‘ cinder places,” ‘‘ cinder heap ’’ (Dallington) 
1647. “‘sinder heap ’’ (Dallington). 


See also under the year 1642-3 in Horsham Churchwarden’s 
Accounts, ante—‘‘ 2 loade of Sinders.”’ Eb. 
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“ THUNDERBOLT ” (I. p.59).—As the epitaph of this horse 
has been printed, it may be of interest to record that his hide 
was used for covering an armchair. Many a time have I sat 
onit in the Oxford rooms of Westwood Chafy’s lineal descendant 
Ralph Evelyn Westwood Chafy. 

W. D. PECKHAM. 


PLACE NAMES. The following place names are marked on 
a plan of Portslade in a deed circa 1850. Reference 6" O.S. 
Sheet Ixv NE.—in the two squares ofland marked ‘‘ Recreation 
Ground ”’ and “ Brickfield ’’—-from bottom left-hand corner 
W 6’ N. 1} :—Great Godspeeds ; Lower Godspeeds ; Little 
Variners ; Great Varmers ; the Beacon Furlong. 


C. R. WARD. 





QUERIES. 

MOUNT CABURN.—A question has been raised—not for 
the first time—as to the correct pronunciation of the name 
Caburn. We have been told that it ought to be ‘“‘ Cawburn ”’ 
and we should be glad to have confirmation, or otherwise of 
this. 





REPLIES. 


THE WASHINGTON FAMILY (II. 63).—-George Talbott, 
gent., married, Mgt. Washington 2 Mch. 1662-3 at St. Giles 
in the Fields, London. I do not know if this is one of the 


Washingtons. W.H.C. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF BERWICK (II. 100).—Lt.-Col. 
John Curteis writes in reference to our remarks in regard to 
this matter: ‘“‘ To my mind the 1647 spelling and the present 
day pronunciation seem to pretty well agree. The 1647 
‘ Berick’’ surely was pronounced Bur-ick, the Ber- very 
broad, which makes Berick very little different to our Sussex 
Berwick. It is the ‘‘berry’’ sound in Berwick-on-Tweed that, 
I think, sounds so dreadful in Sussex. 


IRON FURNACES OR HAMMERS (II. 28).—The Holmsted 
Bridge referred to in Mr. Straker’s query is almost certainly 
the bridge on the old main road from Brighton to London, 
between Cuckfield and Staplefield, known as ‘‘ Hammer Hill 
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Bridge.”” The short hill leading down to it from Cuckfield 
is known as Hammer Hill. The longer hill nearer Cuckfield 
is usually called Holmsted Hill: and the ancient house known 
as Holmsted was on the west side of the road, where the modern 
house of the same name still stands!. There are several 
references to Holmsted in Mr. W. V. Cooper’s History of 
Cuckfield ; and it was well-known as one of the local iron 
furnaces. The bays of the old furnace pond just above 
Hammer Hill Bridge is marked on the 6” Ordnance Map ; and 
was in existence until a few months ago, but it is believed that 
it has now been removed. ‘The Sussex Archzeological Society 
was consulted by the owner prior to his removing the bay, but 
there did not appear to be sufficient reason to retain it. 
F.B.S. 


THUNDERSBARROW (II. 63).—In Edward’s ‘‘ Companion 
from London to Brighthelmstone ”’ (1801), on Plate 8, there 
is a hill behind Buckingham House marked ‘“ Thunder 
Borough,” but there is no mention of it in the text. 

RE. E. WISHART. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Sussex in the Past by Viscountess Wolseley, 152pp. Eight 
illustrations in colour by Garnet R. Wolseley, A.R.W.A. 
The Medici Society. 15s. 

Lady Wolseley loves Sussex ardently, and above all things, 
she desires others to love it too. Her pen runs eloquently, 
inspired by a single-hearted joy in the beauty of all she sees 
and the message of human interest which it brings to her. 
If the book before us needs an excuse, it is sufficient that it can 
hardly fail to communicate the enthusiasm of its author to 
those who turn its pages. 

Sussex in the Past would be more correctly described as a 
journey of archeological discovery through the Hundred of 
Steyning. Lady Wolseley takes us through the villages and 
into the ancient houses of the lovely valley of the Adur and 
discourses of those who dwelt and worked therein in days when 
this part of the country was full of life and business. The 
quietude of rural beauty and the evidences of former activity 
mingle in these chapters as in a tapestry where threads of every 

(1) All these names are marked on the 6% Ordnance Map and also 


Hammer Hill Cottage and Hammer Hill Copse. On the other side of 
the stream, towards Staplefield, Forge Cottage is also marked. 
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colour unite in harmony. If it is beyond the power of the 
author to make archzology easy, she has at any rate charged it 
with an aesthetic quality which should lure many readers to 
follow her path of enquiry and ultimate discovery. 

In her pilgrimage Lady Wolseley has certainly succeeded 
in weaving, as she sets out to do, “‘a sort of story that will 
carry us down the centuries and unite one circle of past 
generations with another.’’ She disarms criticism by a modest 
disavowal of authoritative knowledge, yet her reading is wide 
and her care in quoting her sources is exemplary. In her 
mission as an interpreter of the charm that lies in the study of 
topography she has a gentle rebuke for the philistine when she 
notes that ‘‘ the critical faculty is far more strongly developed 
in fellow archzologists than the appreciative one.”’ 

It is a tragic fact that without appreciation of its true 
content and of its beauty, all knowledge is empty and vain. 
Lady Wolseley’s most happy contribution to the study of 
archeology is her insistence that our aim must be a realisation 
of the beauty of human life and the natural scene in which our 
lives are cast. Mr. Garnet Wolseley’s happy sketches in 
colour emphasize this message, and the type and format of 
the book support it by their excellence. Such consistency is 
too rare. 

There is one thing that would help the author to fill the 
outlines of her canvas with even greater human interest and 
that is to question the ancient houses more closely and elicit 
their architectural secrets. One suspects, for instance, that 
Maudlin Farm may have been a structural part of the medieval 
hospital of St. Mary Magdalene at Bidlington of which the 
Victoria County History has so interesting an account. Lady 
Wolseley tracks the hospital down to the year 1553 and picks 
up the history of the house in 1565. What if this were the very 
““Maladria in Bidelington’’ to which (as Miss Rotha Clay 
tell us) the heir of Nicholas de Malesmeins was taken in 1220, 
after his perplexed guardian had brought him before the barons 
of the king’s exchequer? Stones and timber are as closely 
writ with history as any document, and inthem we may have 
the key to a fuller understanding of the lives that have passed 
before our time. 

W.H.G. 


The Story of Architecture in England, by Walter H. 
Godfrey, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 168pp. and 152 illustrations. 
Part I. Pre-Reformation. Batsford, 6s. 6d. 

We warmly congratulate both the author and publisher of 
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this delightfully written and attractively produced book. 
Our editorial relations with Mr. Godfrey preclude a personal 
commendation of his work, but we may perhaps be permitted 
to associate ourselves with the expressions of the writer of a 
review in a leading London weekly (The Guardian) who says : 
“We thank Mr. Godfrey for his book. Anyone who wants a 
short history of Churches and other buildings from Roman 
times to the Reformation cannot do better than buy it ; and 
we look forward to the second volume, which will continue the 
subject down to modern times. .. .. No praise can 
be too high for the lavish and beautiful drawi ings which he has 
got together.” 

Among the Sussex subjects illustrated are :—Chichester 
Cathedral, Norman Arcade, etc. ; Gundrada’s Tomb, Lewes ; 
Lewes Castle, Barbican ; Battle Abbey Gate House ; East- 
bourne, Parclose screens; Church of S. Thomas 4 Becket, 
Lewes ; Hospital of S. Mary, Chichester; Church of New 
Shoreham. 


The Sussex County Magazine for November, besides 
various topical articles and notes of interest—including one on 
Hurdle Making — contains a _ well-illustrated paper by 


Viscountess Wolseley on ‘‘ Cuckfield Place,’ a summary of the 
various opinions that have been published in regard to the 
“Long Man” of Wilmington and an able synopsis of the 
contents of the last volume of the Sussex Archeological 
Collections. ‘The Rev. A. A. Evans in his ‘‘ A Countryman’s 
Diary ’’ has a good deal to say about Bulverhythe, an ancient 
“limb ” of the Cinque Ports, and the forlorn remnants of its 
Church. 


In a paper on The Flint Mines Problem, read before the 
Brighton and Hove Archzeological Club, Mr. Herbert S. Toms, 
Curator of the Brighton Museum, dealt in a scientific manner 
with the diverse views in regard to the date of the Cissbury 
Flint Mines, and incidentally gave much useful information 
on the neolithic period. A series of articles extracted from the 
paper appeared in the Sussex Herald, August 11th toSeptember 
Ist last, and archeologists will be grateful at having a reprint 
of these articles in pamphlet form. Mr. Toms stresses the 
importance of the different species of Mollusca as dating 
material and the need for recording their occurrence in 
excavations on pre-historic sites. 





